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len and Manners. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


§1n,—Being subject to a kind of nervous debility or 
mental despondency, it happened on Whit Monday even- 
ing (May 19, 1823) while labouring under a periodical 
return of my malady, and while reflecting, as usual, on 
the uncertainty of life and the transientness of worldly 
enjoyments, having reclined my head on my hand, I in- 
sensibly fell asleep and had the following dream : 

Methought that having exchanged my reading dress for 
a. suit of black, and my fur cap for a broad-brimmed 
clerical hat, I found myself translated from my study into 
8 public-road, which was crowded to excess by vehicles 
of every description, trom the nobleman’s carriage to the 
dustman’s sand-cart, while the foot-path was equally 
crowded by those, who, from their appearance, seemed 
to be placed in circumstances that would not admit of any 
exterior show or unnecessary splendour, and were con- 
sequently trudging on foot. From the sudden transition I 
had experienced, and from observing that every individual 
was urging the same way, and apparently aiming at the 
same point; the first impression made upon my mind 
was, that we had all passed the gates of death and were 
hastening to judgment: but the cheerfulness and gaiety 
that seemed to pervade the whole multitude, added to the 
consideration that the rich man ‘** carrieth nothing away 
with him when he dieth,” and is, therefore, on a level 
with the meanest of his servants in the next world, were 
quite sufficient to convince me that the opinion I had 
formed was premature. Having retired into a recess 
which good fortune had provided in the road side where I 
happened to be, various conjectures arose in my mind 
respecting the crowds that were every moment passing by; 
nor could I come to any decisive conclusion in accounting 
for the eagerness and bustle they discovered in their flight. 
(For you must know that all this time I did not ask a 
single question, being of a sedentary studious disposition, 
and moreover exceedingly bashful. I converse very little 
in company, and before strangers never open my mouth, 
unless urged to it by extremity.) At onetime I was ready 
to conclude that I had been carried through the aérial 
regions, and set down in the vicinity of tna or Vesuvius, 
and that the inhabitants having reason to suspect an im- 
mediate eruption of the mountain were escaping for their 
jives, and carrying off their wives and families as objects 
of their first solicitude." Then it occurred to me that I was 
placed in the neighbourhood of some wicked city, which, 
like Sodom of old, having by repeated sing and im- 
penitenee called down the divine vengeance, was finally 
devoted to destruction; and that in consequence of .a re- 
port having been circulated that it was to be destroyed on 
the following day by fire and brimstone, the wretched 
inhabitants were using every exertion to avoid so fatal a 
ealamity. This hypothesis too was completely overthrown 
by observing several pricsts escaping amongthe rest. By this 
time the bustle began to abate, andseeing the road tolerably 








clear, I ventured out of the corner which had screened me 
from the jolting of the crowds as they passed. By some un- 
accountable impulse, originating perhaps in that curiosity 
which seems natural to man, rather than in inclination, I 
was driven forward in pursuit of the fugitives, until at the 
extremity of a lane, about half a mile in length, leading 
to the left of the high road, I came to a spacious common, 
or moor, where it appeared they had all arrived. Still 
I was as much as ever at a Joss to discover a reason 
why such a vast multitude should be assembled on such 
a barren spot. By the way, and for the sake of being par- 
ticular, I must not forget to mention that upon entering 
the moor I observed several horses gallopping round it 
within an enclosed rail-way: they appeared to be rode 
(if it be safe to judge from appearances) by a species of 
monkey, ov ourang-outang, which had a piece of steel 
fastened to the heel of its shoe, and in its hand a whip, 
which were used alternately, as if to provoke the unof- 
fending animals. Why, said. I to myself, there were a 
greater number of horses than these gallopping along the 
read, and with regard to cruelty, enough of that may be 
seen at home; so I turned away with disgust, and pursued 
my journey of silent inquiry and observation. Hav- 
ing proceeded to the other extremity of the plain, 
where the press seemed to be greatest, and while I was 
completely confounded with the noise that assailed my 
ears on every hand, a fellow among the crowd, with lungs 
almost as powerful as those of Stentor, bawled out ‘* Ten 
to one on Rhadamanthus.” At hearing the name Rhada- 
manthus, a trepidation seized my whole frame, for, . recol- 
lecting that he is described by Virgil as judge in hell, and 
and as exercising the duties of his office with rigorous 
impartiality, I was now convinced, almost beyond a pos- 
sibility of doubt, that my first conjecture would soon 
prove true. My first care, therefore, was to call to re- 
membrance the sins of my past life, and fortify my mind 
to meet the punishment consequent upon those that were 
unrepented of, The anxiety of my mind now became 
so extreme, that I gave vent to my feelings, and inquired 
in a plaintive tone, from an elderly gentleman who was 
nearest me, if the judge had yet made his appearance , 
to which he answered in a manner that seemed to betray 
surprise mingled with vexation, ‘* What judge?” ‘Why 
Rhadamanthus,” said I. ‘* Aye,” he said * keep your 
day-lights open and you'll see him presently.” After 
having been kept in suspense some time longer, several 
voices at once were heard to cry out “hats off,”” hats off :”» 
I was one of the first to obey the command, not doubting 
vut that we were about to engage in earnest supplication 
in order to avert, if possible, thé’ wrath of the judge, and 
move him to exercise his authority with more lenity. 
Accordingly, not having a suitable place for Imeeling, 
I took off my hat, and having placed my left elbow on 
the palm of my right hand, and my hat over my face, 
I was ardently engaged, along with the rest as I supposed, 
in crying for mercy, when a violent blow having fallen 
upon the crown of my hat, drove the lower part of it 
under my chin, and the upper part over the top of my 





head. I now felt the crowd clusing in upon me, so that it 
was impossible to succeed in endeavouring to. extricate 
myself from my unpleasant situation: before I had time, 
however, to make an attempt, such sticks and thumps fell 
upon me from all sides, that I began to imagine myeelf 
given up to the Furies, and that these infernals, by order of 
Rhadamanthus, were punishing me for the sins of my past 
life without having been allowed the privilege of an im- 
partial hearing. A blow which at this time luckily fell 
upon the side of my hat brought it off my face, when I 
immediately exclaimed, with vehemence, ** Let me have 
a fair trial, better be bound to Ixion’s wheel or condemned 
to roll the stone of Sisyphus than endure all this.” At 
these words, a loud laugh burst from all who were near 
me. Having replaced my hat in its proper situation, I 
sneaked away to another part of the plain. The greater 
portion of the crowd now seemed to be divided into two 
distinct classes; one of which had assumed a eort of 
seriousness bordering on mortification; while the other 
indulged, to an immoderate degree, a disposition of laugh- 
ter and derision. The former invoked the Divine Being 
to send to eternal destruction the noble and harmless 
animals mentioned above, as gallopping within the rail- 
way, and carried their passion to such excess as to curse 
the day which gave them birth; while the latter, appa- 
rently gathering mirth from their chagrin, were as merry 
as kings’ jesters, thanked their propitious stars, and 
blessed the lucky day which had brought them to such 
a delightful and profitable spot. Being naturally disposed 
to redress the wrongs of the injured and relieve the op. 
pressed, be they men or beasts, having turned towards 
those who appeared so remarkably cheerful, I humbly 
suggested, as a means of promoting peace and good order, 
that the horses should not be allowed to gallop any 
more until the business, which had called the people 
together, should have been concluded. This proposal 
was received at first with evident marks of extreme sur- 
prise, which were in a very short time converted into 
contemptuous sneers, accompanied with a few plain good- 
natured oaths. Not receiving any suitable regard from 
this quarter, I addressed myself to the sons of sullenness 
and anger, and told them, in a firm tone of voice, that 
they would have acted more nobly by dragging the mon- 
keys from the backs of the horses and endeavouring to 
stop them, than by cursing the poor animals that did not 
appear to have done any harm either designedly or other- 
wise. On hearing these words, a fellow with a club in 
his hand, and who seemed almost frantic with rage, roared 
out in a most frightful manner, at the same time raising 
his club to strike me, ‘‘ Blast thy parsonic hat, thou 
black-looking dl, what brought thee here? I reckon 
thou’ll be telling thy congregation on Sunday that all 
that come to th’ races will be sure to go to h—ll, and 
thou art here thyself as scandalous a hypocrite as ever 
Judas himself was.”” In order to save myself from injury, 
I was under the necessity of again skulking away with all 
possible dexterity. These circumstances led me to con- 
clude, that my supposition of a future judgment would 
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again prove to be nothing more than a delusion. While 
racking my thoughts to ascertain the real cause of the 
vast assemblage, my ears were very agreeably saluted 
with the sounds of several musical instruments; and, a3 
I listened more attentively, a whole band began to play 
8 military air, which was admirably executed. I now 
“hought that I had most undoubtedly discovered the real 
motive why so many people had come together ; accord- 
ingly I made the best of my way to the place whence the 
sounds proceeded. Having arrived within a few yards, I 
stopped short, and found myself in a most enchanting 
situation. The instruments were in unison, and the har- 
mony, of course, perfect. 1 was now amply repaid for all 
the previous toils and disappointments of the day; my 
mind, which had been greatly agitated, recovered its usual 
serenity, and my ruffled spirits sunk into a delightful calm. 
Having shut my eyes, I remained fixed as a statue, and in- 
haled the celestial sounds, which thrilled through my 
whole frame with a rapture that cannot be appreciated by 
those whose adamantine hearts are not softened and made 
better by music. During a short interval of the band, I 
discovered upon a building, elevated so as to overlook the 
crowds below, a company of those lovely beings, the rae 
diency of whose smiles is often found to dispel the clouds 
of impatience or grief that gather round the sullen brow of 
discontented man. ‘There was one, however, who attracted 
my particular notice. Her form seemed to have been cast 
in the mould which capricious Nature makes use ef occa- 
sionally, as if to put to silence the murmurs of peevish 
mortals, who are unceasingly arraigning the beauty and 
perfection of her works, and extolling those of her too-often 
successful rival, Art. As Prometheus is said to have stelen 
fire from heaven to animate the human figures he had 
formed from clay, so the expression of her countenance 
seemed to have been stolen from the same happy region, in 
order to embellish a perfect earthly form. The delicate 
lily and blushing rose were luxuriantly blended on her 
dimpled cheek ; her fair forehead, half concealed by en- 
circling ringlets, produced an effect on my heart similar to 
that which we may conceive to be produced on the lively 
imagination of an enraptured poet on beholding a harvest 
moon through an intervening grove of honeysuckles; 
while the lustre which darted from her dark eye totally 
eclipsed every other luminary that chanced to wander 
within its radiant sphere. Although I had previously 
been disposed to look upon beauty with a degree of 
Stoical indifference, by reason of having found it, when 
analyzed, to consist of mere, uninteresting particles; yet 
on this occasion it was in vain to call in the aid of colde 
blooded philosophy ; in spite of all my efforts to the con- 
trary, my eyes turned to the self-same point with as much 
certainty as iron to the magnet. * Ah!” I thought, ‘did 
not cruel fate forbid, I would take thee to my own cottage ; 
thou shouldest eat of my own bread, drink of my own 
cup, and lié in my bosom.” The music now ceased, and 
shortly after my guardian angel disappeazed, being driven 
over the plain in a carriage drawn by four milk-white 
steeds. With some difficulty I summoned up ** the man 
within me,” and resumed my former business of inquiry 
and observation. Judging from the very small number 
that had paid any regard to the band, I was convinced 
that the generality had not come for the sake of a musical 
treat; and observing the people beginning to leave the 
plain, I inquired with impatience from a sour-looking gen- 
tleman, what they had come together for? ‘* Why, you 
great fool,” he said; ** it’s All Saints’ day, and the governor 
of Bedlam has given his inmatesa holiday.”” This imperti- 
nent answer so provoked me, that I awoke from my dream, 
and felt myself not a little chagrined at having lost as much 
time as would have sufficed to read Plato’s treatise on the im- 
mortality of the soul. As my dream appeared to have been 
somewhat singular, I determined to sacrifice a little more 
time in writing it down and sending it to you, Mr. Editor, 
on the presumption that it may possibly afford amusement 
to your numerous readers, should you think it worthy of 
@ place in your interesting miscellany. Though some 
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parts of it may appear incoherent, and rather romantic, as 
dreams generally do, the paragraph that contains an ac- 
count of the only enjoyment I met with during my mental 


abstraction is, nevertheless, in the main, plain matter of las 


fact. I remain, yours, &c. 
Cheetham-hill, Manchester. DIOGENES. 
_—_————— 





Ecientific Wecords. 


{Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; ——— occasionally, sin- 
— Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
losophical, Botanical, Meteorological and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History, 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; to be continued in 
a series through the volume. ] 





MANUPACTURING MICE. 


*** See,’ say proud man, ‘all creatures for my use.’” 
Pope. 

Mules and throstles have long been employed in the 
process of spinning, but they are only pieces of machinery 
so called, bearing no resemblance whagever to the original : 
it was reserved for the present speculative age to convert 
real mice into manufacturers; and if the strange experi- 
ment really succeed to any extent, the discoyery, in ¢clat, 
if not in magnitude, will rival the wonders effected by 
steam and gas. We recollect a poor black man who used 
to say, ** Every ting work in England; man, he work ; 
horse, he work; dog, he work ;—pig be de only gentle- 
man ;—pig well fed, no work at all ; pig happy fellow.” 
It is amusing to see how man, the lord of the universe, 
presses into his service the elements and animal creation. 
We have long had gigantic manufactories, covering an 
acre of ground, driven by steam ; and now we have them 
of Lillipatian proportion, worked by mice! We have, 
from time immemorial, domesticated the huge elephant, 
and trained him in our service; and now we have pressed 
into the cause the diminutive mouse. By the bye, this 
reminds us that we have had infinitely smaller creatures 
at work, if not for the use, at least for the emolument of 
man. Mr. Baker, in his interesting History of the Micro- 
scope, says, ** Dr. Power saw a golden chain at Tren- 
descant’s, of 300 links, not more than one inch long, yoked 
to and drawn away by a flea.” (page 295.) Mr. Baker, 
himself, saw and examined with his microscope, ‘‘ a chaise 
(made by Mr. Boverick, a watch-maker) with four wheels 
and all proper harness, turning. readily ow the axles, and 
aman in the coach,—all of ivory, and drawn easily by a 
flea, The coach, harness, man, and flea weighed less than 
one grain.” (page 295.)}—But it is time to introduce to our 
readers the singular paragraph which gave rise to the pre- 
ceding hasty and desultory observations. —Edit. Kak. 


[From the Edinturgh Star.) 

Having seen a paragraph in your paper, stating, that a 
pinta in Kirkaldy had pained two mice, and invented 
machinery for enabling them to spin cotton yarn, making 
5d. per day profit, I take the liberty of informing you, 
that a Mr. Hatton, of this town, has had two mice con- 
stantly employed in making of sewing thread for upwards 
of twelve months; and that the curious may be enter. 
tained with a fair statement of facts, I hope you will give 
a place to the following descriptien, which is by no means 
exaggerated ; as, having often seen his mouse thread-mills, 
i chmonghly understand the amusing operation :—The 
mouse thread-mill is so constructed, that the common 
house mouse is enabled to make atonement to society for 
past offences, by twisting, twining, and reeling, from 100 
to 120 threads per day (Sunday not excepted) of the same 
length and; equally with the inclosed hank, which I send 
as a specimen of their work, for the inspection of the 
curious. To complete their task, the little pedestrian has 
to run 104 miles. This journey it performs with ease 
every day. An ordinary mouse weighs oaly half an ounce. 
A half-penny’s worth of oat-meat, at 15d. per peck, serves 
one of these tread-wheel culprits for the long period of 
five weeks, In that time it makes (110 threads per day 
being the average) 3850 threads, of 25 inches, which is 
very near nine loetes of the standard reel. A penny is 
paid here to women for every cut made in the ordinary 





way. At this rate, a mouse earns 9d. every five weeks, 
which is just one farthing per day, or 7s. 6d. per annum. 
Take 6d. off for board, op allow 1s. for machinery, there 
will arise 6s. of clear profit from every mouse yearly. The 
t time I was in company with the mouse employer, he 
tuld me he was going to make application to the heritors 
for a lease of an old empty house here, the dimensions of 
which are 100 feet by 50, and 50 in height, which, at.a 
moderate calculation, will hold ten thousand mouse-mills, 
sufficient room heing left for keepers, and some handreds 
of spectators. Allowing £200 for rent and task-masters, 
and £500 for the interest of £10,000 to erect machinery, 
there will be a balance of £2,300 per annum. This, Sir, 
you will say, is projecting with a vengeance, but it would 
surely be preferable to the old South Sea speculation. 





Manufacture of Pins—We observe it stated in the 
Mechanics’ Gazette, that Mr. Whittemore, of this city, 
has so improved the machine for making pins (originally 
invented by an American) as to make from the simple 
wire thirty per minute, completely headed and pointed 
entirely by the machine, with only one hand to turn the’ 
crank. Great as this ingenious improvement is, we learn 
from the Minerva, that a native American, who is now 
a resident of Philadelphia, has lately invented a machine 
for making pins, about three feet square, which may be 
worked by # boy of twelve years old, who, without any 

revious Instruction, can make sivty pixs in a minute, 

eing double the number manufactured in the same space ' 
by Mr. Whittemore’s invention. All that it is necessary 
in the new machine is to introduce the end of a coil of 
wire, and, by turning a crank, the wire is gradually drawn 
into the machine: it is there cut te the proper length for 
the shank of the pin; a spiral head is simultaneous! 
formed, and gunned: on it; afterwards both are attache 
firmly nes and, by meang of a grindstone, the point 
is formed, and the pin falls out of the machine, and, 
after having been submitted to the process of whitening, 
is, in every respect, like those now imported from Great 
Britain. The principle on which the two machines are 
formed appears to be the same, though it is evident thas 
the one invented at np ns 30 possesses a great ad- 
vantage over the other in producing double the quantity 
of gee This is certainly a remarkable age for inventions ; 
and that spirit for discovery which formerly belonged in a 
peculiar degree to the Prench nation, and was so readily 
improved on by the English, seems to have been largely 
transferred to our own countrymen, whose efforts cannot 
fail, ere long, to silence the calumnies of those who not 
only denied us all literary talent, but pronounced us ut- 
terly incapable of any ingenious or useful invention. — New 
Fork paper. 


Marble Ponds of Persia.—This natural curiosity cons 
sists of certain pools, or plashes, whose indolent waters, 
by a slow and regular process, stagnate, concrete, and 
petrify, producing that beautiful transparent stone com- 
monly called Tabriz marble, much used in the burial’ 
places of Persia, and in their best edifices. These ponds 
are contained within the circumference of half a mile, and 
their position is distinguished by heaps of stone, which 
have accumulated as the excavations have increased. Tne 
petrifactive process may be traced from its commencement 
to its termination: in one part the water is clear; in a/ 
second, it appears thicker and stagnant; in a third, quite - 
black ; and in its Jast stage it is white like a hoar frost. 
Where the operation is complete, a stone thrown on its 
surface makes no impression, and aman may walk over 
it without wetting his shoes. Such is the constant ten- 
dency of this water to become stone, that when it exudes. 
from the ground in bubbles the petrifaction assumes a 
globular shape, as if the bubbles of aspring, by astroke of 
magic, had been arrested in their play, and metamorphosed 
into stone. ‘The substance thus produced is brittle, trans- 
parent, and sometimes richly streaked with green, red, 
and coppered-coloured veins, It admits of being cut into 
very large slabs, and takes a good polish. So much is this 
stone looked on as an article of luxury, that none but the 
King, his sons, and persons privileged by special firman, 
are permitted to take it. 








Extraordinary Watches.—M. Leroy, watchmaker to. 
the King of France, carrying on business in the Palais 
Royal, has invented a pendulum which may go for ten or 
twenty years, or even perpetually, without the necessity of 
winding up. M. Leroy does not pretend to have disco- 
vered the perpetual motion, but he feels certain of having. 
discovered a pleasing and commodious article of use, the 
price of which does not exceed that of the ordinary pendu- 
jums. ‘I'he model is to be seen at his country-louse, near 


| Choisy-le-Roi——Paris paper. 
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English Opium.—Messrs. Cowley and Staines, of Wins- 


) them were, Sir W. Pepys, Pottrell House, Walham- 


low, Bucks, have cultivated poppies for opium, with such | green; ——- Hammond, Esq. of Potter’s-bar ; and J. 
success as to induce the belicf that this branch of agriculture | O. Bricknell, Esq. of Colney, St. Alban’s. Mr. Green's 


is of national importance and worthy of support. 
they produced 60 pounds of solid opium, equal to the best 
Turkey, from rather less that four acrés and a half. The 
seed was sown in February, came up in March, and the 
gathering commenced in the latter end of July, when the 
poppies had lost their petals and were covered with a bluish 
white bloom. By horizontal incisions, opium was pro- 
cured from them daily, until the produce would no longer 
bear the expense; 97 pounds 1 ounce were obtained for 
£31 116. 24d. which, when Properly evaporated, yielded 
60 pounds of dried opium. The poppies stood till they 
became yellow, about the middle of August; they were 
then pulled and laid in rows on the land, and, when dry, 
seeds were got from them amounting to 15 cwt. which was 
expected to yield 714 gallons of oil. The oil-cake was 
used with great advantage in feeding cattle. From the 
capsule from which the seed is obtained, an extract may 
be got by cold water, eight grains of which are equal to 
one of opium, an acre producing 80 pounds of it, and the 
peppy straw, when laid in the yard in a compact heap, 
makes excellent manure. The quantity of opium con- 
sumed in this country is about 50,000 pounds, which 
could ‘be easily raised in many parts where there is d 
land and a superfluous population. On the moderate cal. 
culation of 10 pounds per acre, 5000 acres would be suffi- 
Gent, which would employ about 50,000 people, such as 
are not calculated for common agricultural labour, and at 
a time when there is scarcely other labour for them, viz. 
between hay time and harvest. 





There is 8 remarkable echo on the north side of Shepley 
church, near Horsham, which will repeat distinctly twenty- 
one syllables. 


M. C. H. Thollard, Professor of Physics, &c., in the 
Coliege of Tarbes, Upper Pyrenees, has published a small 
treatise, entitled, ‘A Preservative against Thunder and 
Hail, &c.” Herein it is maintained, that cords of flax in 
the straw, placed ata certain elevation above the vineyards, 
rye grounds, &. attract the electricity from the stormy 
douds, and prevent the formation of hail. This very 
simple process, in 1822, had the most satisfactory re- 
sults. Out of 18 communes that are annually struck 
with hail, and that were provided with the above paragre- 
les, three only were slightly touched, and it was in the 
parts bordering on those that had not made use of the pre- 
servative (in Franch paille lin ) whilst twenty of the ad- 
jecent communes lost the greater part of their crops.— 

Use 


Climate of America.—A writer in the Charleston City 
Gazette, of the date of May 24, says, that while snow was 
yet falling on Cape Cod, Indian corn was six feet high at 
Charleston, and that some days previously, he had seen 
full grown ears of corn in the market. 











Large Oak.—Great numbers of persons are daily view- 
ing the large oak tree, which has lately been felled in 
Tooley Park, Leicestershire. This surprising oak is ten 
yarde round the but, of solid timber, and is valued at 
about two hundred guineas. The bark is estimated at 
three tons; and the tree and branches, now fallen, cover 
half on acre of land. It is supposed to have been growing 
several hundred years. Many of the branches are from 
three to four yards round. 


Mr. Green's Balloon.—On Friday se’nnight, a few 
minutes before five o’clock, Mr. Green, the celebrated 
English agronaut (accompanied by Mr. Henry Symonds, 
of Reading) made his ninth ascent, from that town, amidst 
an immense crowd of spectators. The weather was pretty 
favourable, the wind brisk, south-west by west. In one 
minute the balloon to an immense height, and 
took a steady course over W: ve; in about fifteen 
minutes it was obscured in a white cloud, but soon re- 

and was visible, in the whole, half an hour. 
A ry ae flight over large flelds of clouds, the 
adronauts effected a safe descent in a field belonging 
to Mr. Franklin, at North Mims, Herts, at 2 quarter 
before eix, having travelled a space on the map of about 
40 miles. The descent was remarkably gradual In 
securing the balloon and car, every assistance was received 
from the persons near the spot, and particularly from a 
Gentleman who had assisted Mr. Green in descending, in 
the same parish, after his first ascent at his Majesty’s 
Coronation. The gas being discharged, and the balloon 
packed up, a messenger was despatched to Hartfield for a 
post-chaise. In the interim several gentlemen arrived, 
and tendered every kind office to the voyagers: among 
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In 1821 | companion, who is deaf and dumb, showed the greatest 


intrepidity. 





TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—In your interesting Kaleidoscope of Tuesday last, 
under the head ‘* Scientific Records,” I notice some re- 
marks on sea-bathing, by an individual who appears to 
consider himself perfectly competent to decide even ‘* when 
doctors disagree.” Although I have not the honour to be 
ranked among that most respectable and useful class of 
men, I will venture to affirm, from my long acquaintance 
with them, that there are few (if any, having received a 
liberal education) who treat their patients on the selfish 
and unscientific principle with which he accuses them. Is 
the gentleman acquainted with the real ‘* coarse” compo- 
sition of sea-water? And is he ignorant that the internal 
use of it frequently proves strengthening to the system? 
Such it has lately been to myself, and I can positively 
assure him that my gecovery can neither be ascribed to the 
““ novelty of the change of amusements, nor agree- 
able company,” for each of these was excluded.—I beg to 
be believed, Sir, Yours, &c. 

Liverpool, July 31, 1823 MEDIOCRIS. 


sPletaphysics, Xe. 


PHILOSOPHY, 
CONSIDERED 48 THE ART OF LIVING, AND AS A 
CURE FOR THE DISEASES OF THE MIND. 











[Ortgtnal Fransiatton by owr correspondent Homo, from tha Ger 
man of Wieland. ] 
ee 

Men had been living for ages before any one of them 
took it into hie head that living was a science; and pro- 
bably many an other had becn invented before it, from 
the art of Tubal Cain down to that of catching flies ; which, 
according to the experienced Arabian chief Bakiam, is not 
quite as easy as some people might fancy; but, at last, 
the ingenuous Greeks discovered also philosophy, or the 
art of living, reduced it into a proper system, and brought 
it to a high degree of refinement. 

By far the greater part of mankind had not even dreamt 
of such an art; they had lived without knowing exactly 
how; just as Monsieur Jardin had been speaking prose 
during all his lifetime; or just as we breathe, digest, 
grow, and move in various manners, without our having 
any knowledge of the mechanism by which these things 
are accomplished, or by what connexion of causes the 
effects are produced. 

In this thick cloud of ignorance live, even in our own 
times, innumerable nations on all parts of the globe; and 
we may moreover take it for granted, that, in the most 
enlightened part of Europe itself, many people know quite 
as little of this art, and care quite as little about it, as the 
natives of Otaheite or of New Zealand. They live on 
merrily, as if they were complete masters in what they 
are doing; and the most wonderful part of the thing is, 
that they even outdo the regular professors in all the essen- 
tial and practical parts of the business. 

Cicero says, somewhere, that nature is the best guide, 
and it is probably by her direction that we learn to eat 
and to drink, use our limbs, and even our memory and 
understanding. What we cannot accomplish the first 
time we may do after the tenth or the twentieth attempt ; 
and what two hands cannot effect, four or eight may. 
Every fresh trial adds something to our knowledge: we 
learn by our very faults; and, finally we become perfect 
without perceiving how. - 

Y& the came nature conceals from as what is too far 
from our grasp; she teaches us to be satisfied with what 
we have within our reach; and she gives to us that happy 
indifference about which so mapy schemers complain, 





The lamentations of the latter are loudest when the people 
at large are happiest; just as, usurers thrive least during 
times of general plenty. 

It is very natural that a man who fancies he has laid 
down a good plan for the regeneration of mankind, should 
be anxious to bring it forward, and feel vexed at the indo- 
lence of his neighhours, when they do not enter into his 
views as quickly as he could wish: but it is also very par- 
donable in the said neighbours when they are not quite as 
sanguine as he is himself; because their daily experience 
teaches them that the tenth new project, which succeeds, 
does not always indemnify for the nine others, which are 
found wanting. They have too often seen that it is much 
easier to make things worse than to amend them, and that, 
by too great an anxiety for improvement, aman may finish, 
like the Italian, who killed himself with specifics, and 
whose epitaph says, ‘* Per star meglio, sto gui”—1 am 
here, because I wanted to be better than I was. 

The short and the long of the art is, in fact, no art at al; 
the celebrated exclamation of the old sage, Quam multie 
non egeo! what a number of things I do not want! is the 
very identical and native philosopy, which makes Lap. 
landers and many other tribes _so happy. They lead the 
life of an oyster; or, at the utmost they live in perpetual 
childhood. Granted: but they are happy; nature has 
rendered them so in the shortest manner; whilst we 
learned and enlightened people know of so many ways to 
the same point, that we are for ever wandering, and do but 
seldom arrive in time. 

Theophrast, the follower of Aristotle, died at the age of 
ninety ; and he is said to have declared at his death, that 
it was a great pity a man should be taken from the world 
just at the moment when he was beginning to understand 
something about life. Has a Red Indian ever made such 
acomplaint? Does he not live from the beginning to the 
end? It ought, nevertheless, to be observed, at the same 
time, that Theophrast did perhaps not say any such thing, 
but that the people who surrounded his couch had not 
rightly understood him, and that some pedant or other 
put afterwards the above-mentioned foolish construction 
on his words. It is much more likely that the philosopher 
meant to say, he regretted his having been foolish enough 
to bestow, during sixty or seventy years, a painful and 
tedious study upon what he might have Jearnt much 
sooner and better from nature. 

Savages seldom know much about physic, because they 
are not very liable to diseases; slight wounds or ailments 
are cured by time, and of mortal ones they die, just as we 
do. They have no idea of a soul, as distinct from the 
body ; and, with them, a man consists only of one piece ; 
consequently they know of no cure for mental complaints. 

In highly civilized countries, the case is otherwise : 
soul and body are treated as having different interests, 
and separate establishments are granted to both, as if 
they were an ill-paired couple. Man is no longer the 
same creature: he is composed of two contending powers 
—the passions of the mind and the wants of the bedy 
claim mutually the pre-eminence, and tear asunder what 
ought to be united. 

It is then that cures for the heart are likewise thought 
of; and that philosophers pretend to work on the mind, 
purgando, saignando, et olysterizando, just as physicians 
do upon the body; and the result is nearly similar in 
both cases. Woe unto the people who meddle with both 
faculties at the same time! Palliatives may be of service 
in accidental ailments, but nature must still do the prin- 
cipal part, and, where the constitution is once fairly ex- 
hausted, no medicine will avail. 

Physicians have been long unwilling to allow, even to 
healthy people, that they did not require their occasional 
assistance; on the same principle philosophers are ever 
enforcing their nostrums upon the world, but few persons 
of sense will attend to either, and, like Voltaire’s Zadig, 
the wisest read none of the books, in which it is learnedly 
demonstrated and set forth that, secundum artem, they 
ought to be extremely unwell. 
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THE FRIENDSHIP OF WOMAN. 

Was man alone for godlike Friendship born ? 

Can man alone the sacred passion own ? 

And the best feelings of the heart and soul, 

Say, were they subject but to man's control? 

Forbid it justice, and forbid it Heaven! 

Alike to woman, tender woman, giveir 

To own, in all its force, the powerful tie 

That knows to suffer, nor would fear to die; 
Which scorning interest, to no sex confined, 
_ Lives, moves, and has its being in the mind? 

‘That weeps in sadness, joys in hour of bliss, 

And makes a Heaven e’en of this wilderness. 

Yes, generous Friendship, attribute divine ! 

Weak woman bends before thy hallowed sbrine, 
And worships witha heart devout as e’er 

With grateful rapture glowed, or wept in prayer ; 
Binds round thy saintly brow the living rose, 

And woos thee midst a multitudeof woes ! 

Deor in the hour of joy, but dearer far 

When the winds threaten, and when roars the war; 
When storms arise and shake the farthest pole, 
And passions jar, and terror chills the soul: 

Then, heaven-born Friendship! as on wings of light 
Thou comest to cheer the horrors of the night 
And, like a sunbeam, glittering through the storm, 
Brightens the landscape tempest-struck and lorn ; 
Gives back the sparkle to the weeping eye, 

And steals the anguish of the heart-drawn sigh! 
Yes! Friendship, generous Friendship! thine to bless 
E’en in extremest hour of wretchedneas ! ; 
When fortune flies us, and when love, unkind, 
Mocks at our tears, nor casts one look behind ; 
Then, then thou takes us to thy angel breast, 
Soothes all our sorrows, charms our cares to rest; 
Points to a brighter and a happier state, 

And gently bears us o’er the gulf of fate! 

And can an attribute divine as this, 

A foretaste sweet of everlasting bliss, 

‘Toman, inconstant man, alone be given, 

And woman be debarred this lower Heaven? 
Abhorred the thought !—*‘ speak, ye who best ean tell,” 
If woman prove not Friendship’s powerful spell, 

If woman love not truly—deeply—wel, 

As e’er creation’s boasted lord, proud man, 

Or ever did, perchance, or will, or can? 

Ah, yes! immaculate, blest power divine! 

No age, no sex, celestial Friendship, thine; 

Pure emanation of immortal mind, 

From all of grovelling sense, spotless, refined: 
Essence divine! thy throne the sensate breast 

On which, as adamant, thou firm may’st rest; 
Reckless of time or distance, love or hate, 
Immovable amid the shocks of fate! 

Thine, generous Friendship! thine through good or it), 

Alike to shine a ministering angel still! 








Liverpool. G. 
TRANSLATION 
FROM THE MEDEA OF EURIPIDES, LINE 193. 
—<=__— 


That is no false, fallacious creed, 
Which deems unwise our sires, 

Who first attuned the vocal reed 
Jo moye soft Music's fires. 





For where thine aid was wanted least, 
Queen of each dulcet strain! 

At banquet-board and jovial feast, 
Establish’d was thy reign. ~ 


What griefs ’mongst Bacchanals are found ? 
What cares annoy their breast ? 
_ Yet there thy minstrel-notes resound, 
By these alone possest. 


But never yet has minstrel taught 
His lyre’s bland notes to quell 

The anguish which in bosoms fraught 
With woes is wont to dwell. 


Unless the softly-breathing lyre 
Amuse the mourner’s breast, 

Struggling in vain ’gainst inward fire, 
Death only gives it rest. 


. Say, did the revel’s joyous hour 
Too few delights afford, 
That they invoked the muse’s power 
To enhance the festive board ? i 


Ah, no! amidst the feast’s excess 
The lyre bemoans in vain: 

Oh let it then the joyless bless, 
And caim the troubled brain ! 


LEIGH WALDEGRAVE. 








ANSWER TO THE “BACHELOR'S FARE,” 


Which appeared in the Kaleidoscope of February 11, 182%. 


Oh, woman! fn our hours of ease, 

Uncertain, coy, and hard to please ; 

And variable as the shade 

By the light quivering aspen made: 

When pain and sickness wring the brow, 

A ministering angel thou. Scost. 


Though endless variety, little satiety, 

Great notoriety may be your share ; 

Yet think on to-morrow, in sickness and sorrow, 
What aid can you borrow from bachelor’s fare; 


When pain shall affect you, and friends shall neglect you, 


Blue devils infest you with blackest despair ? 
Devoid of affection, then bitter reflection 
And deepest dejection is bachelor’s fare. 


Bereft of each blessing, no children caressing, 
Nor wife fondly pressing, your troubles to share; 


How vain will your wishes prove, that, like the turtle dove, 


You could exchange for love, bachelor’s fare, 


When age shall creep on you, and pleasure files from you, 


No one to look on you with pity or care ? 
Soft hopes all rejected, and comforts neglected, 
Dependants suspected prove bachelor’s fare. 


Though blest with strong health, enjoying great wealth, 


All pleasures by stealth from your hearts will repair; 
Friends round you falling, how bitter and galling, 
How dark and appalling is bachelor’s fare? 

If sickness your curse is, or dosage, which worse is, 
Then doctors, and nurses, and a negligent heir 

Will study to grieve you, and try to deceive you, 
And carelessly leave you tu bachelor’s fare. 


Then in spring-time remember the dreary December 
Of life, when each ember of comfort is care ; 

When anguish shall rack you, suspicion distract you, 
Say what can attract you in bachelor’s fare ? 


Though food you are loathing, a daughter’s soft soothing, 


Or sons kindly smoothing the pillow ef care, 
Oh, such pleasures will last—when all others are past: 
Now this picture contrast with the bachelor’s fare, 
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FAREWELL TO SALOPIA. 


—= 
“Farewell” to thee, Salop} but oh! not for ever, 
Sweet place of my birth! can I bid thee adieu; 
Through the world far away I may wander, but never 
Can I behold any so lovely a3 you. 


Thy quarry how charming, thy Severn and founts.‘né, 
How blvoming thy green-mantled hillocks appear, 

And when from afar I behold yon blue mountains, 
How lovely the spot and the respect how. dear! 


Along with my comrades, how oft have I angled, 
How oft have we gamboi’d thy waters beside ; 

And when by mishap have our lines bee entangled, 
How oft on thy banks hath my valour been tried. 


But no more shall I sport, hoary winter prevailing; 
The football no more shall I kick o’er the green, 

When Luna on high thro’ the blue ether sailing, 
Shall shed her soft rays to enliven the scene 


And thou, lovely spot! ® can I think of forsaking 
Thee, sweetest of places, for ever my theme; 

How painful the thought eaeh fond feeling awaking, 
How swells my fond bosom at Millington’s name. 


There first dawn’d my childhood; and, oh! may it flourish 
Till Sol shall no longer diffuse his blest rays; 

Erring youth to instruct and the age@ to cherish, 
Tili nature herself shall dissolve In the blaze. 


Farewell, lovely Sue, ever blithsome and merry ; 
Yet know, dearest girl, that wherever I be, 

Ever constant I'll prove, and the heart of thy Jerry 
With fondness shall turn to Salopia and thee. 


“Farewell” then, Salopia; but, oh! not for ever, 
Sweet place of my birth and, fond Susan, adie ! 
Through the world far away I may wander, but nevey 
Can I behold any so lovely as you. 
Liverpool. JERRY. 
® Millington’s Hospital. 


Hashions for August. 


Kvenine Dress.—Dress of pink crape, ornamented 
with silk spots; the corsage is made plain, and cut bias, 
and trimmed round the bust with triple leaves of watered 
gros de Naples; short full sleeve of corded bands, intere 
woven with similar leaves. ‘The corsage and skirt are set 
in a corded band, and fasten behind. The skirt is trim~ 
med with two rows of watered gros de ah oe separated 
into regular divisions at top and bottom, edged with cord, 
and drawn with a little fulness in the centre; a rouleau 
of watered gros de Naples at the bottom of the dress.’ 
Ballasteros hat of tulle; the front is turned up, and edged 
with white satin and narrow blond, and ornamented with 
two satin rouleaus, about half an inch apart: on the left 
side the front is cut open and trimmed, which gives a light 
and pretty effect. The crown has a waved circular top, 
with three satin rouleaus waving round it: on the left side 
is a full plume of blue and white ostrich feathers, with a 
small plume of marabouts. Necklace, ear-rings, and 
bracelets of pink topaz. White kid gloves, and white 
satin shoes sandelled. 

BALL DreEss.—Dress ef blue tulle: the corsage round, 
and moderately high ; full in the back and front, and con- 
fined round the bosom with a band of satin folds and tulle ; 
beneath is a wreath composed of floss silk, satin, and 
blond. Short full sleeve-of tulle, set in a corded band, 
and ornamented with floss silk leaves of the mountain 
ash, and triangular trimmingsof satin, edged with narrow 
blond ; satin band with corded edges round the waist ; the 
bow behind formed of small pointed leaves, corded and 
edged with blond. A wadded satin hem at the bottom of 
the skirt, which is made long, and indicates an inclination 
of resuming the train, which gives grace and elegance to 
the figure, and is particularly apprepriate to full dress,. 
except for the ballroom. Above the hem is an ornamental 
wave of floss silk, satin, and tulle, from which‘a branch 
or scroll rises, supporting three circular fancy flowers. 
Brussels lace scarf. The hair is dressed a la Grecque, but 
ornamented with Milanese pins of gold, with heads of 
imitative turquoise ; on each side is a ball of the’ same, 
and a second pending from the left. Necklace and ‘ear. 
rings of turquoise, set in embossed gold, and fastened by 
cameo snaps. White kid gloves, trimmed and tied at the 








lelbow. Ivory fan, and white satin shoes. 
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Scientific Becoris. 
THE ZOLIAN HARP, OR MONOCHORD. 


—<r 
Since our intreduction of this subject in the last Kalei- 
doscope, we have had an opportunity of knowing that great 
numbers of these simple monochords have been made in 
the town and neighbourhood. Sume of these have com- 
pletely succeeded, and others lave failed. The partial 
failure of success ought not, however, to discouraye any 
person, as our readers may rest assured that a mosi en- 
chanting instrument may be formed for sixpence, which 
will yield tones such as cannot be produced by any human 
means. We can assure them that when once they have 
succeeded they will find no future difficulty in producing 
the desired effect. Experiment alone can enable them to 
decide upon the best length of the string; ‘its elevation 
above the window-sill; and also the proper tension to pro- 
duce the best tone. Some communications with which we 
have been favoured on the subject lead us to apprehend 
that our directions last week were not sufliciently explicit. 
We have therefore revised them; and the result of our 
further consideration may not be unacceptable. We di- 
rected our readers to drive the nails on which the strings 
are stretched across the lower part of the window frame. 
This was wrong; because, although the effect may be 
produced by that means, it is extremely inconvenient, as 
the window-sash cannot be closed when required, without 
displacing the nails, We ought to have directed the nails 
to be driven into the inner spline, in which case, whilst 
the position of string is better adapted to produce the 
effect, the nails from their position will not interfere with 
shutting the window. As many persons may, however, 
very naturally object to disfiguring their windows by 
driving nails into them, there is a very easy mode of avoid- 
ing the objection; and this suggestion has occasioned these 
remarks. We have now before usa small moveable or 
detached monochord, which we made for an experiment, 
and which we shall describe so precisely, that with the 
aid of the annexed sketch, it will be impossible to 
misunderstand it. Before we proceed, however, we must 
remise that we do not profess to know the precise 
Fength or tension of the string which produces the best 
afect; but we can put our readers into the method of 
ascertaining these points theinselves. The frame repre- 
sented in our sketch is a simple piece of deal or fir (which 
is we believe the best fur the purpose.) It is about a 
inches long, ar inch and a half broad, and half an inc 
thick. Two small nails are driven into the ends of this 
frame, not perpendicularly as before recommended, but 
horizontally. The string is then fastened to one of the 
nails, and stretched along the surface of the frame so as 
to be in contact with it, then made secure to the other nail 
by repeatedly winding it round it. Two small bridges, 
made of wood, of one-third or half-an inch high, must be 
placed under the string near the ends of the frame, in 
order to raise thie string to its ‘proper elevation. When 
the instrument is thus prepared, 1: may be transferred from 
one — to another, until thie best situation is ascer- 
tained, 








ANOTHER MODE. 


Tt must be obvious.that when the monochord is thus 
constructed with the string fastened at each end, there is 
no mode of raising or lowering the pitch of the string, 
which is desirable, in order to ascertain the best tone. 
That this may be effected, we recommend the following 
plan to those who will take the trouble to way 9 it’ Pro- 

ai 


cure from some of the music shops a common harpsichord 
or piano-forte tuning-pin, which should be cut or filed 
down until it is about one inch in length. The part 
which is cut or filed off must of course be the bottom, as 
the square head of the pin must be left, in order that the 
tuning-key may be to raise or lower the string by. 
With such a tuning-pin and a aor each person 
may keep the string to the tension which produces the 
best effex. 

The sash of the window should be raised or lowered gra- 
daally until the aperture is escertained, which, with 
our monochord is about one inch. 

From the experiments we have made, we think that the 


failures. An @olian, harp, or monochord, which will 
| yield the most varied and exquisite tones at one time, 
| will be perfectly mute at another time, as the effect entirely 
| depends upon the draught of air, which is ever varying. 

In order to encourage or create this aérial current, the 
| door of the room must be shut, and there ought to bea 
| fire, although ftem the local position of ssme windows a 
fire is not absolutely necessary. 

If any of our town readers experience the slightest difti- 
culty of forming our monochord, after all that we have 
said, they may examine our simple specimen if they will 
favour us with a call at the office. 

(+ The'string ought not to be stretched too tight; but 
a little experience will soon enable any one to ascertain 
the proper degree of tension. 











Correspondence. 





MOUNTAINEER AND EMERALD ISLE ‘@TEAM-PACKETS. 
—_—— 


TO THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—This is certainly the age of experiment, if not 
of improvement. The opinion seems universal that in no 
branch of science, more particularly in the application of 
steam to the purposes of navigation, can it be said to the 
tide of human ingenuity ** thus. far shalt thou advance 
and no farther.” Wave follows wave in endless succes 
sion, and no calculation can fix on the height at which it 
shall cease to flow. But the eye of the spectator is often 
deceived, and many a billow which, swelling in its ap- 
proach, seems ‘* big with invention,” and threatens to 
overshoot its predecessor, falls short, very far short of it. 

But to dro metaphor, which, in truth, is not my 
Sorte (and, indeed, I feel a consciousness that, although J 
do not know whence I have borrowed it, even the appli- 
cation of the simile is not exactly new) our modern pro- 
jectors very frequently fail to equal what they propose 
and profess to excel. 

I was led to make these reflections by the result of a 
contest between two rival steam-boats on Wednesday evene 
ing last, which, from the intense interest it excited in at 
least five thousand witnesses, is, in my opinion, at least as 
deserving of record as the description of any horse-race, or 
pugilistic combat, that has graced the pages of’ your amu- 
sing miscellany. 

The flaming account of the Emerald Isle, contained in 
one of yaur late numbers, with the advertisement of her 
proprietors, drew me that evening to the Prince’s pier, where, 
In addition to the number which is usually assembled on 
that beautiful promenade, I found a vast concourse of 
people apparently attracted thither by the same views with 
myself. A black and ominous smoke from the chimney of 
the Mountaineer, with a light vapour from the pipe of her 
safety valve, first announced to me the additional treat of 
a race, and the murmurs of the multitude confirmed 
me in the expectdtion that [ should be assisted in my 
estimate of the speed of the new vessel by a competition 
with her older and less assuming rival. 

The feeling of those around me seemed to be generally 
in favour of the Emerald Isle, with the exception of one 

upe of sooty-looking faces, whom I found to be a little 
Jealous of the engines being the manufacturé of éur 
northern fellow-subjects; and it was easy to perceive that 
on that account they would enjoy her getting soundly 
beaten. Not that she differed in this respect from the 
Mountaineer, but her lofty pretensions to a superiority 
over even their favourite the St. George, the work of their 
own hands, formed I found the grudge borne towards 
her by these honest but zealous artisans. The majority, 
however, of the spectators appeared to have an eye only to 
the magnificent and majestic appearance of the larger 
boat, and to look on the atteinpt of the less and more 
modest-looking Mountaineer, as a piece of presumption, 
the speedy punishment of which in her defeat they evi- 
dently anticipated. For myself, however, I was induced, 
by the apparent confidence with which she dared her 
rival, and the reluctance of the latter to enter upon the 
contest npetcors Reg her successive staits and delays, after 
the time appointed for her sailing had gone by) to con- 
clude, that, as it respected the Emerald Isle, ** there was 
something rotten in the state of Denmark,” and that the 
result would not justify the general expectaticn. 

At last the repeated challenges of the Mountaineer were 
answered, and the race commenced. ‘The start, notwith- 





finest first Raman string is rather too thick for the purpose; 


a treble harp or mandoline string produces a sweeter tone. | 


standing it was the evident wish of the challenger, who 
took several turns for the purpose, was not exactly a fair 


In conclusion, we beg that those of our readers who | one, that vessel being about three lengths of herself a-head ; 
make the experiment will not be deterred by partial ' in consequence, it was clear, of the Emerald Isle’s engines 
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| being stopped for a few seconds after she had appeared 
‘in the technical phrase, to have ** set on.” 

Little advantage was observable on either side during 
the run along the whole length of the pier; but the 
Mountaineer appearing at least to ‘‘hold her own,” a 
partial change tock place in thé, popular opinion, and 
| $* Well done little one!” was the cry of many. Bets 
were now exchanged, there was a general ‘rush to 
the northern extremity of the wall, in every counte- 
nance was visible the most eager expectation, and the 
re-appearance of the boats, after vanishing round the 
north end of the basin, was watched for with the most 
intense anxiety. When that took place, every one but 
those whom prejudice led to live upon hope, was aware 
' that the race was decided ; that it was a.‘* dead beat.’ 

The Mountaineer was rapidly leaving the other; and 
in crossing the flood-tide, the distance between them be- 
came still more obvious. By the time she had reached the 
rock, her antagonist seemed as if rooted there abreast of 
the Magazines. Emboldened by success (I think rather 
ungencrously) and as if with the purpose of insulting her 
defeated foe, she ceturned, and was observed from the 


-| Pier to range alongside of, and a second time to leave her 


splendid but discomfited opponent, finally disappearing 
round the rock full five minutes before her. 

It was amusing to contemplate the complete. revolution 
which one half hour had produced in the minds of the 
many. The Emerald Isle, late the object of their unqua- 
lified admiration and preference, was now degraded in 
their estimation to perhaps an undeserved extent, and 
nothing, generally speaking, was heard but praises of the 
superior speed of the victor. 

A noise louder than the general voice attracted me again 
into the vicinity of my black-faced friends, whom I found 
engaged in a violent dispute with some well-dressed and 
clean-washed peasenages, who, however, in the eagerness 
of debate, lost sight of all distinction arising from that or 
any other circumstance. I could not collect what connece 
tion they had with the losing vessel; but the mortification 
visible in their faces, and the pertinacity with which they 
still maintained her supericrity, although they could not 
deny her defeat, sufficiently proved that they were pre- 
judiced by something. 

A loud laugh from their opponents, which was echoed 
by the spectators, on one of them propesing a bet of a 
thousand pounds, that the Emeraid Isle would beat the 
Mountaineer, the St. George, or any other steam-boat yet 
built, broke up the conference; and I left them to moralize 
on the ** mutability of human affairs,” retiring to my home 
to address this communication to you. 

A LOOKER-ON 


Chit Chat. 


SOLUTION TO THE ‘* DINNER GIVEN BY A LADY,” 
Inserted in eur last number but one. 














First Course.—1. Fried soles. 2 A pike boiled. 3. 
A calf’s head hashed. 4 Soup maigre. 5. A boiled 
tongue. 6. Crab or lobster. 7. A spare-rib roasted. 

Second Course.—1, A turkey roasted. 2. Quails gar~ 
nished with thyme. 8. A trifle 4. Apple puff. 5. A 
roasted hare. 6. A cheese. 

A Dessert.—1. Preserved orange. 2. Raisins (reasons.), 
3. Pine-apple, # Hautboy strawberries. 5. Pears (pairs.) 
6. Currants (currents.) 

Wines.—1. Mountain (Montaigne.) 2. Burgundy. 
Tent. 4 Sack. 5. Madeira. 6. Port. 

And after dinner the gentlemen played at backgammon. 

Everton, July 31, 1823. C. H. 


3. 





Orthographical Curiosity.—The following singular in- 
scription is said to be literally copied from a sign-board in 


this town : 
“Suews Marp And MEN DEAD HEAR.” 


Which signifies—Shoes made and mended here. 





Antiquarian Research.—The inhabitants of the west of 
Scotland, including the wealthy and populous city of 
Glasgow and town of Paisley, must consider the following 
result of the recent antiquarian researches of one of their 
newspaper editors as rather an ambiguous compliment : 

*« As late as the reign of Valentinian, in the fourth century, 
this part ef Scotland—the westera parts of Lanarkshire, Ren- 
frewshire, and parts adjacent, were inhabited by a tribe of 
Seots called Attacotti, very fierce, warlike, barbarous—CANNI- 
BALS!. The most delicate and brawny Pants Of BOTH SEXL& 
were singled out as their FAvouRITE ReEPAsTs !” 

—Now this, we think, is carrying the hitherto harmless, 





joke of ancestry rather too fur. 
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Theatrical Expenses.—The expenses of the larger the- | 


atres of the metropolis are known to be enormous. 


of Drury-lane an Covent-garden exceed 






£70 anight. The company consisted of about one hun- 
dred and sixty performers, among whom were names of 
high celebrity. Garrick was at the head of the company, 
with a salary per night of 
£915 6 
Mr. Yates (the famous Othello) and his wife-- 3 6 8 
Palmer and his Wife----+ss sree rset tt 900 
King (the celebrated Sir Peter Teazle and Lord 
Ggleby) +--s-020r ns seessse es eer r ene 16 8 
Parsons (the famous comedian): ----- 0 6 8B 
Mrs.Cibber-----rrsssrserr - 210 0 
Mrs. Pritchard..--+serssreres sense - 368 
Mrs. Clive «-crsssertrerses atten - 115 0 
Miss Pope (the first of chambermaids)- -- -- - 013 4 
Signor Guestinelli (chief singer): -------- °° 13 4 
Signor Grimaldi and wife (chief dancers)------ 10 0 


This is widely different from the 
some singers (at the English theatres 
£30, and £40 per night. Mr. Young 
and Mr. Macready about £6 10s. each 
yest in proportion. Scarcely a m on the stage, 
recognised merit, receives less 


Dramatic Puffin Dramatic puffing 
to considerable per ection among US; 
several other of the fine arts, 
bours. Nothing more will 
French claims than the 
George. 
and exhibiting on 
mode of performing 

ital. She carries with her 
fame; and this person in one of 
+6 Queen of fine actresses 5 


has been 


their boards 
which is not always relished 
a kind of herald 
the journals styles 


y which the manager 
chief persons of his 
this ** Queen of beautiful actresses :”” 
es Monsieur,——Mademoiselle George, 
former of France, and of the two. theatres 
having been pleased to consent to 
which I endeavour to draw 
thet you will deign to 
afmiration in favour of the m 
has not her equal 
trilliancy. The pupil of Talma and Matiemoiselle 
and, above all, of beneficient and gencrous Nature, In 
Talma, and Raucourt. 


is the seat of the 
than 20,000 
natives of one 
has not 


Slave Market.—Bonny 
human flesh. Not fewer 
sold hare, 16,000 of whom are 
Heebo; so that this single nation 
number of its peeple 
320,000; and those 
Qld Calabar, probably amounted, in 
time, at 50,000 more, making an 
370,000 Heebos. The remaining 
is com of the natives of the brass country, 
Jakoos, and also of Ibbibbys, or Quaws. 


The Wouquet. 


© 1 hawe here only made a culled 
brought nothing of my own 


more than £200 
each per night. In 1765, those of Drury-lane were less than 


present day, when 
too) receive £20, 
£10, and Mr. Kean 
per night, and the 


an ten guineas @ W 


but in this, as in 
we are excelled by our neigh- 

required to establish the 
following account of Mademoiselle 
"This actress is now travelling the departments, 
that rather extravagant 


the most beautiful woman at 
resent on the stage.” ‘The following is the circular letter 
of the theatre at Angers invited 
district to attend the performances of 


the honourable publio, Idare hope 
my efforts by & tribute 
ost beautiful woman in Europe; 
in all the pomp of her 

Raucourt, 


In the fine part 
crowns’ worth of 
- | which is the eldest out of 


traffic i 


during the last twenty years than 
of the sen nation sold at New and 
the same period of 

te amount of 
part of the above 20,000 


nosegay Of » and haw 
but the thread that ties them.” 
MonwrTatons. 


hose 





of any 


carried 


in the 
of her 
herthe 


the 


coming 


nation, 
a less 


ed Al- 








REVIVIANA. 


MICRO-COSMOGRAPHIE s 
WORLD DISCO VERED; 
CHARACTERS. 
Fighth Edition. London: printed by R. 
P. C. 1664. 

[CONTINUED FAOM OUB tae] 
—— 


9. AwAntiavARy. Heisaman strangely 
and an enemie indeed 


thrifty of Time past, 


@o his Maw, whence he fetches out 


things when they are now all rotten and stink- 
that hath that unnaturall 


He is. one 
be enamor’d of old ag 


ing. 
Gisease tO 


or, a Piece of the 


in ESSAYES, and 
By Dr. Jno. Eante. The least assault enters. 


D. for 


many 


mo | Tully, 


wrinckles, and loves all things (as Dutch men | 
doe Cheese) the better for being mouldy and 

worme-eaten. He is of our Religion, because 

we say it is most ancient; and yet a broken 

Statue would almost make him ao Idolater. 

A great admirer he is of the rust of old Mo- 
numents, and reads onely those Characters, 

where time hath eaten out thet letters. He 

will go you forty miles to see @ Saints Well, 

ora ruined Abbey, andif their be but a Crosse 

or stone footstole in the way he will be con- 

sidering it so long, till he forget his journey. 

His estate consistes much in shekels, and 

Roman Coynes, and he hath more pictures of 
Coesar, then James or Elizabeth: Beggars 

cozen him with musty things which they have 

rak't from dunghils, and he preserves their 

rags for precious Reliques. He loves no 

Library, but where there are more Spider- 

volums then Authors, and lookes with great 

admiration on the Antique worke of cobwebs. 
Printed books he contemnes, 8 3 noveltie of 
this latter age, but a Manuscript he pores on 

ever lastingly, especially if the cover be all 

Moth-eaten, and the dust make a Parenthesis 
tween every Syllable. He would give all the 
Books in his study (which are rarities all) for 

one of the old Roman binding, or six lines of 
in hisownhand. His chamber is hung 
with strange Beasts skins, and is a 
of bones extraordinary, 
them, if you will hear 
His very attirg is that 
fashion, and you 
may picke 4 Criticisme out of his Breeches. 
He never lookes upon himselfe till be is gray 
hair'd, and then he is pleased with his own 
Antiquity. His Grave doth not fright him, 
for he hath been used te Sepulchres, and he 
likes death the better because it gathers him 
to his Fathers. 


commonly 
kind of Charnel-house 
and his discourse upon 
him, sball last longer. 





10. A DauxKanp is one that will bea 
man to morrow morning : but is now what 
you wil make him, for he is in the power of 
the next man, and if a friend, the better. 
One that hath let goe himselfe from the hold 
and stay of reason, and lyes open to the 
mercy of all temptations. No lust but finds 
him disarmed and fencelesse, and with the 
If any mischief escape 
him, it was not his fault, for he laid as faire 
for it, as he could. Every man sees him, as 
Cham caw his Father 
an uncovered Man, and though his garments 
be on, uncovered, the secretest parts of his 
soule lying in the nakedst manner visible: all 
his ions come out now, all his vanities, 


the first of this sinne|_ 


a myrie way, where the spirits are beclog'd 
and cannot passe: all his members are out of 
office, and his heeles doe but trip up one 
another. He is a blind man with his eyes, 
anda Cripple with legges -on. All the use 
he hath of this vessell himselfe, is to hold 
thus much: for his drinking is but ascooping 
in of so many quarts, which are filled out in- 
to his body, and that fil’d out againe into 
the Boome, which is commonly as drunke as 


he. Tobacco serves to aire him after a wash- 
ing, 


and is his orely breath, and breathing 
while. He is the greatest enemy to himselfe, 
and the uext to his friend, and then most in 
the act of his kindnesse, for his kindnesse is 
but trying a mastery, who shall sinke downe 
first: And men come from bim as a battell, 
wounded, and bound up. Nothing takes a 
man of more from his credit, and businesse, 
and makes him more rechlesly carlesse what 
becomes of all. Indeed he dares not enter on 
a serious thought, or if he doe, it is such 
melancholy, that it sends him to be drunke 


again. 


CHINESE PROCLAMATION. 
i 
[From an Amertcem paper.) 
a 


March @71, 162&—By the arrival of the 


New York, 
at this port last evening, 


London Trader, Captain Ansley 
from Canton, which place she left on the first of December 
last, we learn that the amount of American property de- 
stroyed by the late fire at that place was about the sane in 


the aggregate as had been previously represented, but that 
the number of buildings consumed, instead of 11,000, did 
did not exceed 4,500.—The following unique proclams- 
tion was issued on the 14th of November, by Ching Tagin, 
Member of the Military Board at Pekin, Fooynen (i.e 
smother the people) &c. 
_ “On the 18th and 19th days of thegth month of this year, 
in ——— of a fire occasioned by a shopman, when a 
mad wind blew, and the fire became furious, i i 
for man’s stengih 10 produce any effect in arrest- 
ing the pro of the es. They spread and con 
shops, and to a number that exceeded 
2400, and maimed and wounded men to the amount of 
several times ten, and destro ed the mepects of merchants 
and foreigners to the value o! several hun of thousands 
of tens of thousands. The flowery gaiety and glory of 
Canton was all at once consumed like the y insect 
that rushes into the burning flame. an event has 
not taken place for several hundred years. 
s¢You, gentlemen, merchants, poor nativesand foreigners, 
who have suffered by this heavy-sent calamity, are not the 
< ng whose - — wounded. Sy 
e Fooynen, since my ears it, my eyes saw it, 
have not fora moment, ceased to feel bodily” pain 
men ish on account of it. But, the proverb 
of « every drink and every filled cup, there are none 
are not previously fixed by fate.’ This judgment of fire 
was, no doubt, occasion by the influences 0: the numes- 
cial destiny of the Pearl River, (which runs past 
and suburbs.) : 
+ But I desire that you all—gentlemen, merchants, poor 
natives, and foreigners—will every one quietly submit toa 
schteous destiny. Do not sorrow, gricve, lament, and 
sigh. You must not repine at Heaven, nor criminate man, 
sie] go in vain add to your trouble and vexation ; but it is 
incumbent on you to receive the warning from Heaven 
above. Repent of your sins, examine yourselves, and al. 


possible 





and those ghamefuller humours which discre- 





e and 


tion clothes. His body becomes at last like 


ways preserve inngeeeee’ on your minds the four worde=—= 
Heavenly principles, good heart. 
ss and, really, acting according to these, you will not be 
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ashamed before the discerning Gods, and, no doubt, the 
high Heaven will silently assist you. And how @o you 
know but the residue left by the fiery flames shall re-arise 
in piles of gold, and heaps of gems, and riches, and 
honours ? 

** You that have the power are hereby commanded to 
hasten and rebuild on the original site and foundation, 
which you must not overstep to encroach on your neigh- 
bour’s; for, if you do, so great an offence will be pro- 
secuted and punished without mercy. 

‘* As to the poor, who have been burnt out, and have 
no dwelling, I have directed the local magistrates to hasten 
and draw out a list of the names, and to give grain, and 
exercise compassion. 

** As to those criminals who availed themselves of the 
fire to rob and plunder, many have been taken, and will 
be eeverely punished ; and a new search has been com- 
menced for those not yet seized, so that not one of them 
may escape the net. : 

**T have also appointed an additional number of officers 
and troops to patrol the streets night and day, that if, 
hereafter, any should act as incendiaries or robbers, it is 
allowed to country gentlemen, to scholars, to merchants, 
and poor natives, and constables, and watchmen, to join 
the military officers and soldiers, to seize the culprits, to 
rs them before the magistrates, and, if the charge 

proved, they will on the spot be immediately cudgelled 
to death. 

** As to the foreigners who have in barks several times 

over seas 10,000 miles in width tocome to our celestial 
eupire to trade, in one morning their goods have been 
consumed by fire, and they have no settled place to roost 
nor rest—a case, indeed much to be pitied—J hereby 
command all the Hong merchants to act as if safe towards 
foreigners, and settle them in tranquil situations, that 
none of them may be destitute of a place to live in. 

**Let all military officers, country gentlemen, mer- 
chants, poor natives, and foreigners, whom this may con- 
cern, yield obedience thereto. Do not oppose a special 
proclaination. 

* Jaowkwang, 23 pear—10th Moon, 2d day.” 


_—>-~?-~? 
AN UNIVERSITY ANECDOTE. 


(ORIGINAL TRANSLATION BY BOMO.] 


— 


The students of a German university had been long 
thinking of a trick which they might play against one of 
their professors, who had “mad¢ himself particularly ob- 
noxious by his pedantry and the morosity of bis temper, 
when they heard, to their great satisfaction, that he ine 
tended to spend a few days in Dresden, and that he would 
travel alone in a post-chaise. 

Immediately they took arrangements for having three 
other chaises ready on the last stage, and “selected three 
men of becoming gravity and bulk to act the parts which 
were assigned to them, end for which they were properly 
fitted out with black suits, brown wigs, gray top-coats, 
and so on. 

The name of every traveller must be given at the gates 
of the town, and that of the professor was Square; in 
German, Viereck, or Four-corner: consequently, the first 
man, who preceded him at a respective distance, called 
hinwelf Profcssor Round, and passed. 

Professor Oval was asked for his passport, but stated 
that he had never thought of its being necessary in peace- 
time, and for a man so well known as himself. He showed 
several parcels with his initials, and even some letters with 
his address in full; and he dared the sergeant to stop a 
man of his consequence. He was at last reluctantly dis- 
missed ; but as the altercation had brought out the captain 
on guard, Professor Triangle had no sooner declared his 
name, than he was formally arrested, and peremptorily 
ordered to descend. He took it in very good part, inquired 
} into the particulars of the affair, and, on the description of 
his predecessors being given to him, he was not long in re- 
cagnising two arch rogues of his acqaintance, who had in. 
dulged in a frolic at his expense. He laughed very heartily 
at the cleverness with which the thing had been got up ; and 
he admired the spirit with which it had been executed; 
but although he did not feel in the least vexed on his own 
account, he could not help finding it extremely impertinent 
in the young men that they should have imposed on the 
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jtilitary ; he purposed giving them a very severe repri- 
mand indeed, and if the captain, after being relieved from 
his guard, would honour him with his company to a bottle 
of old Hock, at the ——- Hotel, the wags should be made 
to give him the meeting, and he might then deal with 
them according to his pleasure, and obtain every requisite 
apology and satisfaction. The oratory and the wine of 
Professor Triangle produced the desired effect ; but hardly 
was he so far as not to be overtaken on foot, when a fourth 
vehicle drove up, and in it the very identical, old, original 
Mr. Square, or Four-cormer, just awaking from a nap, at 
the sound of the postillion’s horn, and. in the full expec. 
tation of hugging some of his old friends, and of talking 
with them about a/ma mater. 

Who describes his indignation, when, torn from his 
seat, he was confined to a solitary cell ; and kept there, 
in duranee vile, during the whole of a night which he had 
hoped to spend in so very different a manner. Stamping, 
roaring, and threatening were of no avail, and promises 
were not listened to: all had been already exhausted by 
the conspirators, and officers as well as men had become 
80 enraged, that no accommodation could be set on foot. 

He was only released on the following day; and the 
sons of the Muses had not stopped a moment in town, but 
had immediately returned by another read, like the Wise 
Men of the East. Finding them out at home was quite 
out of the question; they would never betray each other: 
and as for the innkeepers and postillions, they would as 
soon think of bit®ig off their little fingers as of acting 
against the students. 

The disconsolate pedant had, therefore, to get over his 
grief as well as he could; because publicity would only 
make it worse. He took, finally, the sage resolution of 
making himself a little more popular for the future, in 
order to secure better treatment in his turn. 


— >> >< 


FROM “SISMONDI’S HiSTORICAL VIEW OF 
THE LITERATURE OF THE SOUTH OF 
EUROPE.” 

[TRANSLATED BY MR. THOMAS ROSCOE.] 
—-— 

‘¢ The natural sciences were cultivated by the Arabians, 
not only with more ardour, but with a juster view of the 
means It was necessary to pursue, in order to master them. 
Abou-Ryanal-Byrouny, who died in the year 941, travelled 
forty years for the purpose of studying mineralogy; and 
his treatise on the knowledge of precious stones is a rich 
collection of facts and observations. Ibn or Aben-al- 
Beithar, of Malagar, who devoted himself with the same 
eagerness to the study of botany, travelled over all the 
mountains and plains of Europe in search of plants. He 
afterwards traversed the burning sands of Africa, for the 
purpose of collecting and describing such vegetables as 
can support the fervid heat of that climate; and he sub- 
sequently passed into the most remote countries in Asia. 
In the three portions of the globe then known, he observed 
with his own eyes every thing strange and rare which the 
three kingdoms of nature presented to him. Animals, 
vegetables, and fossils, all underwent his inspection; and 
he returned at last to his own country, loaded with the 
spoils of the east and the south. He published succes- 
sively three volumes, one on the virtues of plants, another 
on stones and metals, and the third on animals, which con- 
tained more true science than any naturalists had hitherto 
displayed. He died 1248 at Damascus, whither he had 
returned, and where he was made superintendent of the 
gardens to the Prince. In addition to these, there were 
others amongst the Arabians who merited the gratitude 
of posterity, such as Al-Rasi, Ali-ben-al-Abbas, and 
Avicenna. Chemistry, of which the Arabians were, in 
some sort, the inventors, gave thein a better acquaintance 
with nature than the Greeks or the Romans ever possessed ; 
and this science was applied by them most usefully and 
exclusively to all the necessary arts.of life. Above all, 
agriculture wag studied by them with that perfect know- 
ledge of the climate, the soi!, and the growth of plants 
and animals, which can alone reduce long experience into 
a science. No nation of Europe, Asia, or Africa, either 
ancient or modern, has possessed a code of rural laws 
more wise, just, and perfect, than that of the Arabians of 
Spain; nor has any nation ever been elevated by the 





wisdom of its laws, the intelligence, activity, and industry 





of its inhabitants, toa higher pitch of agricultural pros- 
perity than Moorish Spain, and more especially the king- 
dom of Grenada. Nor were the arts cultivated with less 
success, or less enriched by the progress of natural phi- 
losophy. A great number of the inventions which, at the 
present day, add to the comforts of life, and without which 
iterature could never have fiourished, are due to the 
Arabians. Thus paper, now so necessary to the progress 
of the intellect, the want of which plunged Europe, from 
the seventh to the tenth century, into such a state of ig- 
norance and barbarism, is an Arabic invention. In China, 
indeed, from all antiquity, it had been manufactured from 
silk; but about the year 30 of the Hegira, A.D. 649, 
this invention was introduced by Samarcand ; and when 
that flourishing city was conquered by the Arabians, in 
the year 85 of the Hegira, an Arabian of the name of 
Joseph Amrou, carried the process by which paper wes 
made to Mecca, his native city. He employed cotton in 
the manufacture ; and the first paper, nearly resembling 
that which we now use, was made in the year 88 of the 
Hegira, A.D. 706. This invention spread with rapidity 
throughout all the dominions of the Arabians, and more 
especially in Spain, where the town of Stativa, in the 
kingdom of Valencia, now called San Philippo, was re- 
nowned from the twelfth century for its beautiful manu- 
factures of paper. It appears that, at this time, the 
Spaniards had substituted, in the fabrication of paper, 
flax, which grew abundantly with them, for cotton, which 
was much more scarce and dear. It was not until the end 
of the thirteenth century that, at the instance of Alfonse 
X. King of Castile, paper-mills were established in the 
Christian States of Spain, from whence the invention 
passed, in the fourteenth century only, to Trevisa and 
Padua. 

** Gunpowder, the discovery of which is generally at- 
tributed to a German chemist, was known to the Arabians 
at least a century before any traccs of it appear in the 
European historians. In the thirteenth century it was 
frequently employed by the Moors in their wars with 
Spain, and some indications ‘remain of its having been 
known in the eleventh century. The compass also, the 
invention of which has been given alternately to the 
Italians and the French in the thirteenth century, was 
already known to the Arabians in the eleventh The 
Geographer of Nubia, who wrote in the twelfth century 
speaks of it as an instrument universally employed. The 


-nunerals, which we call Arabic, but which perhaps, 


ought rather to be called Indian, were undoubtedly at 
least communicated to us by the Arabians. Without 
them none of the sciences in which calculation is employed, 
could have been carried to the point at which they have 
arrived in our day, and which the great mathematicians 
and astronomers amongst the Arabians very nearly ap- 
proached. The number of Arabic inventions, of which 
we enjoy the benefit without suspecting it, is prodigious. 
But they have been introduced into Europe in every 
direction, slowly and imperceptibly; for those who im- 
ported them did not arrogate to themselves the fame of 
the invention, meeting, as they did in every country, 
people who, like themselves, had seen them practised in 
the Last. It is peculiarly characteristic of all the pre- 
tended: discoveries of the middle ages, that when the 
historians mention them for the first time, they treat 
them as things in general use. Neither gunpowder, 
nor the compass, nor the Arabic numerals, nor paper, 
are ‘any where spoken of as discoveries; and yet they 
must have wrought a total change in war, in navigation, 
in science, and in education. It cannot be doubted 
but that the inventor, if he had lived at that time, 
would have had sufficient vanity to claim so important a 
discovery. Since that was not the case, it may reasonably 
be presumed that all these inventions were slowly imported 
by obscure individuals, and not by men of genius, and 
that they were brought from a country where they were 
already universally known. 

** Such, then, was the brilliant light which literature 
and science displayed, from the ninth to the fourteenth 
century of our @ra, in those vast countries which had sub- 
mitted to the yoke of Islamism. Many melancholy re. 
flections arise when we enumerate the long list of names 
which, though unknown to us, were then so illustrious, 
and of manuscripts buried in dusty libraries, which yet, 
in their time, exercised a pawerful influence over the 
human intellect. What remains of so much glory ? Not 
more than five or six individuals are in a situation to take 
advantage of the manuscript treasures which are inclosed 
in the library of the Escurial. A few hundreds of men 
only, dispersed throughout all Europe, have qualified 
themselves, by obstinate application, to explore the rich 
mines of Oriental literature. These scholars with difficulty 
obtain a few rare and obscure manuseripts; but they are 
unable to advance far enough to form a judgment of the 
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whole scope-of' that literature, of which they have so par- 
tial a knowledge. , 

** But the boundless regions where Islamism reigned, 
and still continues to reign, are now dead to the interests: 
of science. The rich countries of Fez and Morocco, il- 
lustrious, for five centuries, by the number of their 
academies, their universities, and their libraries, are now 
only deserts of burning sand, which the human tyrant 
disputes. with the beasts of prey. The smiling and fertile 
shores of Mauritania, where commerce, arts, and agricul- 
ture attained their highest prosperity, are now the retreats 
of corsairs, who spread horror over the seas, and who only 
relax trom their labours in shameful debaucheries, until 
the plague periodically comes to select its victims from 
amongst them, and to avenge offended humanity. Egypt 
has, by degress, been swallowed up by the sands which 
formerly fertilized it. Syria and Palestine are desolated 
by the wandering Bedouins, less terrible still. than the 
Pacha who oppresses them. Bagdad, formerly the resi- 
dence of luxury, of power, and ef knowledge, is a heap 
of ruins. The celebrated universities of Cufa and Bassora 
are extinct. Those of Samarcand and Balkh share in the 
destruction. In this immense extent of territory, twice 
or thrice as large as Europe, nothing is found but igno- 
rance, slavery, terror, and death. Few men are capable 
of reading the works of their illustrious ancestors ; and of 


the few who could comprehend them, none are able to | C 


precure them. The prodigious literary riches of the 
Arabians, of which we have now given only a very cursory 
view, no longer exist in any of the countries where the 
Arabians and the Mussulmans rule. It is not there that 
we must seek, either for the fame of truly great men, or 
for their writings ; what have been preserved are in the 
hands of their enemies, in the convents of the monks, or 
in the — libraries of Europe. And yet these vast 
countries have not been conquered. It is not the stranger 
who has despoiled them of their riches, who has annihilated 
their population, and destroyed their laws, their manners, 
and their national spirit. The poison was their own ; it 
was administered hy themselves, and the result has been 
their own destruction. F 

** Who may say that Europe itself; whither the empire 
of letters and of science has beea transported; which 
sheds so brilliant a light; which forms so correct 3 
judgment of the past, and which compares so well the 
successive reigns of the literature and manners of antiquity, 
shall not, in a few ages, become as wild and d as 
the hills of Mauritania, the sands of Egypt, and the vallies 
of Anatolia? Who may say, that in some new land, 
perhaps in those lofty regions, whence the Oronoco and 
the river of the Amazons have their source, or, perhaps, 
in the impregnable mountain-fastnesses of New Holland, 
nations with other manners, other languages, other 
thoughts, and other religions shall not arise, once more to 
renew the human race, and to study the past as we have 
studied it; nations who, hearing with astonishment of 
our existence, that cur knowledge was as extensive as their 
own, and that we, like themselves, placed our trust in the 
stability of fame, shall pity our impotent efforts, and recal 
the names of Newton, of Racine, and of Tasso, ag ex- 
amples of the vain s les of man, to snatch that im- 
mortality of glory which fate has refused to bestow ?” 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION OF CADIZ 
AND ITS ENVIRONS. 
ee: ae 
As the eyes of all Europe are at present anxiously fixed 
upon Cadiz, and the events taking place there, I send you 
2 succinct description of that city and its environs, which 
is indispensibly necessary for a clear understanding of the 
military operations that have or may be carried on there. 
This —- accompanied by a plan, was given to 
his friends by Don Thomas Munoz, Lieutenant-General 
and Engineer General of the. Spanish marine force. Its 
accufacy and fidelity may be relied on, as it is impossible 
@ find any one better enabled to furnish such a de- 
scription than General Munoz, who passed forty years of 
his life at Cadiz, where he had the chief command of the 
body engineers stationed at Caracca, the famous arsenal 
te the Isle of Leon. Cadiz, the handsomest, 
» and most celebrated town in Andalusia, is built 
at the extremity of an isthmus, upon a pile of rocks, 
which are washed by the waves of the sea. On the inland 
wide its ramparts are flanked by a regular fortification, which 
thus renders it one of the strongest oe Europe. The 
immediate environs are sterile, exhibiting, in general, a 
sandy soil. In Cadiz theze are no fountains; but in almost 
there is a-cistern to receive the rain-water that 
flows from the terraces. However, a great part of the po- 
putation is forced-to bring their water from Port Marie, 
@ distance of two leagues by sea, and five by land. To the 


west of Cadiz is Fort St. Sebastian constructed in the midst 
of a ledge of rocks that extend all around it to a consider- 
able distance. This fortress is connected with the town 
by a causeway hewn in the rock. {t is flanked on the side 
the sea by an advanced battery and light-house. In or- 
der to avoid a bombardment similar to that which Cadiz 
suffered from the English in 1797, a cut or corta- 
dura, has been made through the rock, on which the 
causeway runs, which allows the gun-boats to pass 
from north to south, without being obliged to double 
the reef of rocks upon which the fort is raised.— 
About three hundred toises from Cadiz is Aguada, a cir- 
cular redoubt, it is called Aguada from being the place 
where ships water. The Church of St. Joseph, built in 
modern times, is the parish church of the citizens of Cadiz 
extra muros, who reside in its neighbourhood in wooden 
houses. All about this place and A a it is a deep 
sandy soil, upon which, however, they have contrived to 
raise kitchen ens that partly supply Cadiz with ex- 
cellent vegetables. Through these sands there is a paved 
road, a royal route. On the extremity of a ee of land, 
on the north side of the isthmus and half a league from 
Cadiz, is the Fort of Puntales, which defends the entrance 
of the port. Itis surrounded by a great number of wooden 
buildings filled with naval stores. Half a league further, on 
the same’side of the isthmus, is the fortification called the 
ura, constructed by the Spaniards in 1808. It is 
situated in the narrowest part of the isthmus ; so that at full 
tide, when its walls are washed by the sea, the breadth of the 
isthmus is only about 50 or 60 toises.. Upon the southern 
side of the isthmus, a league from Cadiz, is Torre-garda, a 
little fortress surrounded by a battery. From this, signals 
from the eastern stations are transmitted to the city. All 
about here is a deep and sandy soil. From Cortadura the 
isthaaus becomes broader and more elevated, and about the 
mill of Sanribonez commence the salt marshes, which are 
terminated by the Rio Arillo, a canal or arm of the sea, 
which fermerly separated the Isle of Leon from that of 
Cadiz ; but its course having been choked up by the sands, 
these two islands now form but one. This canal often 
overflows into the plain, which is also inudated by the 
spring tides and becomes impassable until the waters are 
again dried up. There is a wooden bridge thrown over this 
canal, near which is a corn-mill, called Delos Mendoz. 
After passing this bridge, we find ourselves in the district of 
the Isle de Leon, which is separated from the Continent by 
an arm of the sea, and the centre of which is two leagues 
from Cadiz. It washere that the wealthy inhabitantsof Cadiz 
had formerly their superb country hcuses, but the Govern- 
ment having made it a station for the Corps of Engineers, 
the rich Cadiz merchants abandoned their rural seats, and 
removed to the little town of Chiclana. The population of 
the Isle de Leon before the first epidemic, amounted to 
32,000. The little town of Nueva Poblacion de S. Carlos 
was built in 1774-1775, and is about half-way between Isle 
de Leon and Caracca. It was meant to facilitate the com- 
munication between these two places. It is chiefly inhabited 
by a party of the Marine Corps and persons connected 
with the naval establishments. A great part of thespace be- 
tween the Rio Arillo and this place is marshy and impa: 
sable. There is a stone-bridge over the canal which is in 
front of this little town, that connects it with the road to 
Caracca. When the Spanish Government retired to the Isle 
de Leon, in 1810, thislittle town, then known by thename 
of San Carlos, was joined to the Isle of Leon, and both re- 
ceived the joint denominationof Sun Fernando. The powder 
magazines of Fadricas are situated upon the bay, not far 
from the Rio Arillo. On the other side of the isthmus, 
nearly opposite these, are the powder magazines of Setina, 
situate upon a height two leagues from Cadiz. Torre 
Alta is a tower situated upon a little hill; it is furnished 
with a nore that communicates with Torre Gordo and 
Cadiz. In the neighbourhood of this tower, and about 
the heights of Selina, there is some excellent pasturage.— 
Casena de Oseo, situated on the bay, not far from the 
Nueva Poblacion de S. Carlos, is a magazine for royal 
naval stores.—Puente de Suazo: this stone bridge con- 
nects the isle de Leon with the Continent; the two ex- 
tremities of the bridge are flanked by redoubts on each 
side of the road, and protected by trenches which fill with 
water at the high-tide. The soil all around is apne < 
and impracticable. The only firm footing is on the pav 
road, and about three feet on each side of it, Beyond 
this to a considerable extent are salt marshes. ti 
Petri is a little castle on an islet, a short distance from 
the shore. The inhabitants cross at low-water mark, by 
jumping from the point of one rock to the other, but this 
Tequires practice as well as precaution. The arm of the 
sea that separates the isle de Leon from the Continent 
can only be entered from the south, and that not without 
considerable danger, even to small craft, from the mul- 





titude of sunken rocks—La Caracca: this is the principal 





naval arsenal; one of its fronts is towards the bay, and 
the other upon the canal of the isle de Leon: here are the 

rincipal wet and dry docks, magazines of naval stores, &c. 

his important establishment is completely isolated, and be- 
tween it and the high-road there is nothing but salt marshes, 
which are altogether impassable. Puerto Real is little 
town on the northern side of the bay; it is divided in two 
by the high road. Castillo de Matagorda is a fortress on 
the north shore of the bay, and opposite that of Pantales, 
with which it defends the entrance of the fort. Jt is on the 
border of a creek called Cano de Trocadero, and on. the 
other side of this creek is the Chateau Fort Luz, both of 
which serve to guard the entrance of the creek, as-well as 
that of the port. Beyond these is the Rio San Pietro, anarm 
of the sea, which, during the high tides, overflows, and 
renders the country im ble. There is-over this canal 
a bridge of boats. Thetown of Port St. Marie is built 
upon. the right bank of the Guadalete,. and rapes f oppo- 
site Cadiz, which it partly supplies with water an  provi- 
sions. Thereisa bridge of boats across the river Guadalete, 
which joins the royal road to Xeros, as far as which town 
the river is navigable. On the extremity of the right bank 
of the Guadalete, where it touches the bay, is situated the 
Castillo Santa Catherine. This fortress is surrounded by 
ledges of rocks. It is exactly opposite to Cadiz, with which 
it forms the mouth of the port, but without being able to 
defend it, as the distance across is too great. How- 
ever the p through is a very dangerous one for 
those not acquainted wita the sunken racks. I trust that 
this account of the difficulties that lie on the way to an 
attempt to approach Cadiz, will enable your readers to 
form an opinion of the little chance there is of its being 
taken—at least, speedily, if the inhabitants are but true to 
themselves. At all events, it will enable them, when they 
read of an affair at any of the places here mentioned, to 
figure to themselves some idea of its situation and nature. 


To Correspondents. 


t+ Circumstances render it necessary here to state, that no 
communication which does not reach us on or before Satur- 
day morning can be inserted in the first publication after 
its reception. It isnot ourcustom to work on the Sabbath; 
and the Kaleidoscope, although nominally a Tuesday’s pub- 
lication, is put to press on Monday about noon. This ar- 
rangement is now more necessary than ever, in order to 
prevent the disappointment of our Dublin friends, who are 
very numerous and most respectable. 


Homo, two of whose original translations appear in our pre- 
sent publication, has obliged us with several other accept- 
able communications, amongst which is an original Essay 
on Polite Literature, previously to the insertion of which, 











we eubmit to the writer whether there be not an amis - 


aion of an adverb in the following sentence:— We 
may safely assert that if our philosophers are less con- 
spicuous than those of former times it is merely because 
wise and good men are now less scarce.” The context 
seems to require the adverb nof between the words “is” and 
“merely.” If Home will favour us with a call, to inspect 
the manuscript, we shall be at his service any day from 
noon until two or three o'clock, 

Errata.,—In the article on the changes effected in the sense 


by punctuation, which appeared in our last number, page 
40, second column, the word bella was repeatedly used in- 





stead of BELLO. We request our readers will take the, 


trouble to rectify the mistake with a pen. 


We have this instant received the communication of 7. I. C. 
and Aa Amateur, which we shall peruse at our earliest 
_ leisure. 


Q Z shall be attended to. 
Harmonicus would oblige us by a specimen. 
S.-Amicus—and 7. A, C. have been duly recelved. 


The Eprror’s Soui.ogvy is not deatitute of humour, although 
the blank verse halts occasionally. ; 
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